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time. Now in both premise and inference Kant may have been quite 
wrong ; but he put a question that had depth and dignity, he sug- 
gested a method of discussing it, and the philosopher with historical 
training finds it difficult to repress a certain impatience when he is 
asked to compare Kant's results with those obtained by a method 
which may indeed employ certain terms in common with Kant, but 
which has evidently been conceived with no comprehension of what 
this deep but crabbed old thinker was struggling to express. 

If I have referred frequently to the contrast between Mach's em- 
piricism and the results of Kant, it is because Mach himself has chosen 
this means of orienting himself historically. But Kant is an accident : 
had he not invented a certain way of putting the question, the mere 
evolution of the type of empiricism we are here dealing with would 
have forced us to invent one. In a characteristic chapter Mach 
pictures the growth of knowledge as an " Anpassung der Gedanken an 
die Tatsachen und aneinander" (p. 162 if.). The phrase serves 
admirably to convey a truth respecting the evolution of science, and 
to call attention to an analogy between widely differing examples of 
adaptation. The scientific interest of this analogy can be appreciated 
by one who has never stopped to enquire what this term ' fact ' means, 
to which our science and our organism equally adapt themselves. It 
is sufficient to assume that whatever ' fact ' means in the one case it 
means in the other. But there are connections in which we are not 
content with establishing a sameness of meaning, but in which we 
demand the common definition of ' fact. ' When the demand is brought 
to bear on any illustration the empiricist may offer of an ' ' Anpassung der 
Gedanken an die Tatsachen," we seem to discover that the situation 
would serve equally well to illustrate an "Anpassing der Tatsachen 
an die Gedanken. ' ' Whither does this discovery lead us ? It may not 
lead us to Kant, certainly, — he worked more than a century ago. But 
that Kant did his part in leading us to the discovery is one of his chief 
claims on our gratitude. Neither the general question nor Kant's pecu- 
liar contribution to it can be discussed on the basis of an empiricism 
that has never stopped to ask itself, ' What is a fact ? ' 

E. A. Singer, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

La tnoralisme de Kant et I'amoralisme contemporatn. Par 
Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — pp. xxiii, 375. 

According to M. Fouillee, contemporary ethical theories may all 
be classed under one of two heads, the moralism of Kant and his fol- 
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lowers or the non-moralism represented equally by the utilitarians and 
by Nietzsche. Widely as these two views of morality differ, they both 
imply a fundamental antithesis between law or reason and nature. 
Since the ethics of the Kantians is based upon the former, it is com- 
pelled to reject all consideration of ends and to be satisfied with a 
form bare of content. Their opponents, on the other hand, since 
they regard nature as the only reality, avoid the difficulties of the 
categorical imperative, indeed, but do so at the expense of the morality 
which they are seeking to explain and whose existence they end by 
denying. To choose between the two positions is difficult. If one 
accepts the constantly growing mass of scientific knowledge, one 
seems forced to regard morality as valuable, if at all, only as a means 
to an end. If one clings to the conviction that such a morality is not 
really moral, one must turn to the Kantian formalism, which denies 
all connection between ethics and the knowledge of the phenomenal 
world. Both standpoints are equally untenable. M. Fouillee pro- 
poses to solve the dilemma by showing that there is a middle ground, 
namely, the ethics of the idies-forces ; but before doing so it is neces- 
sary to prove that the dilemma is an actual one and that both moral- 
ism and non-moralism are inconsistent with themselves. This forms 
the task of the present volume. 

The three great difficulties of the Kantian system were stated by 
Kant himself and are as follows: (1) Can the categories be applied 
to the objects of the pure practical reason? (2) Can man be at the 
same time free in the noumenal and determined in the phenomenal 
world? (3) Is there a pure reason capable of becoming practical by 
its own power? Kant's solution of these problems is less satisfactory 
than his statement of them, and his treatment is criticised in detail. 

That the existence of duty cannot be proved in any of the ordinary 
ways is of little importance, since duty, according to Kant, is a fact 
and needs no proof. We can become conscious of practical laws just 
as we can of theoretical principles, by observing the necessity with 
which the reason imposes them upon us, and by abstracting from all 
empirical conditions. The conception of a free will, likewise pure, 
is the result of such observation, in the same way that the concept of 
a pure understanding follows from the pure theoretical principles. 
The moral law itself is not a fact of consciousness ; what is present 
there is the reason positing itself as sole legislator without any admix- 
ture of necessarily empirical motives and ends. We are asked to 
accept as a fact " a formal and universal law of which we can know 
a priori neither to what it corresponds, whence it comes, what it is, 
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and by what power it can cause determinations ; nor a posteriori, if it 
ever has caused or even if it has the power to cause any event in this 
world subjected to the causality of universal mechanism" (p. 56). 
Reality is accorded at a single stroke to a supra-sensible object of the 
category of causality, that is, to liberty, and as a result to the noumenal 
ego and all the other conditions of the moral world. Kant and his critics 
have seen the difficulty, but only partially, and have accordingly de- 
voted themselves to considering whether the concept of causality can 
be applied to objects of the pure practical reason. M. Fouillee main- 
tains that there lies a difficulty no less great in the application of the 
category of causality to the very conception and affirmation of the 
moral law. Every element belonging to such a conception is drawn 
from experience and has no meaning outside it. In short, the dis- 
tinction between the theoretical and the practical point of view is 
made much too absolute. If the idea of the universal and uncondi- 
tioned loses all value as soon as an object is attributed to it, how can 
it become a principle of action? Why should I sacrifice the happi- 
ness offered by the phenomenal world for a law which can neither be 
affirmed nor stated ? The practical necessarily includes the theoretical 
and is subject to the same conditions. 

In fact, the Critique of Practical Reason should rather be entitled a 
critique of experience, for in it the reality of the pure practical reason 
is asserted, not criticised. There is no adequate recognition that the 
reason itself constitutes a problem. The categorical imperative, the 
idea of duty, might be proposed as an article of belief; but it cannot 
be shown to exist as a necessary condition of moral action, which may 
perfectly well be explained in other ways. 

Going on to the formal nature of the Kantian ethics, M. Fouillee 
points out that, although morality implies a form that can be universal- 
ized and we have here a useful method of determining the moral value 
of an action, Kant is in error in regarding this criterion as constitut- 
ing in itself the character of the moral good. A universal form always 
implies some content. We cannot conceive pure form altogether dis- 
tinct from matter ; and if we could, such bare form would have no 
moral worth, unless some conception of ends were united with it. 
The objective value attributed to the universal form presupposes an 
object good in itself, although perhaps incapable of determination 
by us. 

A second characteristic of the Kantian conception of duty is found 
in its imperative nature. A command implies law, which in this case 
exists for its own sake and is united only synthetically with the idea 
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of the Good. Yet such a union is an impossibility, and is defended 
by Kant only because he confuses the intelligible and the sensible 
will. He passes from the synthesis between the law and the intelligi- 
ble or free will, which is unknown and unknowable, to a synthesis 
between the law and the sensible will, which is determined. An im- 
perative which applies to the noumenal world is unthinkable, because 
if the latter exists at all, it exists eternally such as it is ; and, moreover, 
the very concept of liberty is merely the negation of determinism, and 
has no positive content. On the other hand, no less absurdity is 
involved in an imperative for the phenomenal world, in which every 
event, whether of object or subject, is linked causally with preceding 
events. Moreover, the necessary validity attributed to the imperative 
is possible only on the supposition that the human reason is the abso- 
lute reason, an assumption expressly disclaimed by Kant. Again, the 
conception of liberty as a spontaneous and intelligible causality in the 
noumenal world contradicts the initial presuppositions of the system, 
for it involves the transcendent use of half-a-dozen categories. The 
very existence of liberty has no proof save the assertion of the objec- 
tive validity of the moral law with all that that implies. The cate- 
gorical imperative is a fact of the reason and is free from every sensible 
element ; then when it determines the will, the action is that of the 
pure reason, and no further proof of the causality of the noumenon is 
needed. 

Great as are these and other difficulties in the Kantian conception 
of liberty, they are as nothing compared with the problem of reconcil- 
ing noumenal liberty with phenomenal determination. How can a 
supra-natural liberty find expression in an empirical case subject to 
natural necessity ? Even if this is supposed to be made possible in 
some incomprehensible manner, a second question remains, namely, 
why the intelligible will does not always realize itself, but is some- 
times fulfilled and sometimes not. Moreover, my intelligible liberty, 
if it exists, must be reconciled not only with my own phenomenal 
acts, but with the whole phenomenal world in which I find myself, 
and in which my very affirmation of our unconditioned duty and 
power to fulfil it is the direct result of the series of empirical causes. 
To save himself from these absurdities, Kant supposes a single intelli- 
gible act which determines my character and of which all my empiri- 
cal life is the consequence. Yet this recourse to a free act of the in- 
telligible ego does not avoid the real difficulty. The intelligible ego 
is a word without meaning ; and even if one supposes that such an ego 
can lay down a law for itself in the intelligible world, how can it do 
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so for the empirical ego which is bound by necessity ? Kant is con- 
stantly involved in circular arguments, in which unacknowledged pre- 
suppositions alone make it possible for him to reach the desired results. 
A true critique of the intelligible would have allowed him to go no 
further than the following proposition: "Morality consists in not 
acting according to the sensible appearances alone, but in acting in 
accordance with an inner and superior ideal to which we attribute an 
eternal foundation of reality, without being able with certainty to affirm 
that reality nor with certainty to determine its nature " (p. 190). 

The limits of this review make it impossible to do more than touch 
upon the main points of M. FouilleVs arraignment of the Kantian 
ethics, but perhaps enough has been said to indicate the character of 
his arguments and to show their clearness and force. The great quan- 
tity of the literature concerning Kant almost forbids our modern crit- 
ics to say anything absolutely new on the subject ; but M. Fouillee 
has succeeded in presenting the matter from a somewhat new stand- 
point and in making evident the inconsistencies of Kant's position. 
Whether the solution of the difficulties proposed is any more free from 
like inconsistencies, is of course a different question, and one that can 
hardly be discussed before the publication of a complete treatment of 
the ethics of the idSes-forces. 

The chapters upon non-moralism are divided into two parts, the first 
of which deals with hedonism, the second with the ethics which sub- 
stitutes power for pleasure. The author brings forward the usual ob- 
jections to regarding pleasure, first, as the end, and second, as the 
cause of action ; and, while he admits that it forms a necessary element 
in both end and cause, maintains that it is indispensable only in the 
sense in which every part is essential to the whole. The tenability of 
the doctrine of egoism is next examined and rejected, and the relations 
between egoism and altruism set forth as they appear in M. Fouillee's 
own theories. The section is then ended with a chapter on ethical 
as distinguished from psychological hedonism. The treatment of the 
main thesis of ethical hedonism, namely, that pleasure alone is of 
value, is neither as logical nor as suggestive as most other portions of 
the book. For instance, qualitative distinctions in pleasure are de- 
fended on the ground that quantity implies quality and without the 
latter is a pure abstraction (p. 234). True enough, but no hedonist 
has ever thought of asserting the existence of a pleasure possessing no 
quality, although many have considered the quality of all pleasures as 
the same. 

With regard to the final division of the book, one need not accept 
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the doctrines of Nietzsche in order to feel that here they have been 
rather hardly treated. Yet if the tone of the discussion cannot be called 
that of unprejudiced calm, it may well be excused, when one remem- 
bers the extreme nature of the claims of Nietzsche's followers, who do 
not hesitate to ascribe to him all the logic and all the appreciation of 
aesthetic and other values to be found in the whole of the nineteenth - 
century philosophy. An account is given of Nietzsche's metaphysics, 
psychology, and ethics, and a like conclusion is reached concerning 
them all. Wherever Nietzsche has approached the truth, he has con- 
sciously or unconsciously stolen a leaf from one of M. Fouillee's own 
publications ; but in nearly every case his overwhelming propensity to 
distortion has led him to pervert these truths in such a way as to make 
of them absurdities. Quotations of considerable length from both 
Fouillee and Nietzsche are given to substantiate this position ; but the 
similarity does not seem to be greater than that to be expected between 
two writers who in different ways both emphasize activity. That the 
philosophy of the id&es-forces is the more logical and systematic, that 
it recoguizes certain aspects of reality ignored by Nietzsche, must, I 
think, be admitted ; but such an admission need not carry with it the 
denial of all save a perverted value to Nietsche's views. Moreover, 
M. Fouillee is wrong in making Nietzsche's ethics depend upon his 
metaphysics and psychology. The latter may be logically prior to 
ethics, but nevertheless for Nietzsche, as for many another thinker, 
metaphysics is an extension and application of ethical principles, rather 
than vice versa, and the two do not necessarily stand or fall together. 
The conclusion of the whole criticism is, as has already been stated, 
that both moralism and non-moralism are false, and that the dualism 
inherent in both must be overcome by the monism of the idies-forces. 
Nature and experience are not so limited and so irrational as these 
dualists suppose, nor is reason so devoid of concrete content. The 
individual and the universal are not mutually exclusive but comple- 
mentary. Whether the final thesis can be said to be sustained or 
not, will depend upon the forthcoming volume. That existing 
theories present great difficulties, and thus pave the way for the recog- 
nition of the need of something better is certainly proved, and with 
this the aim of M. Fouillee's book is attained. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 



